would serve the local needs. Improvement of storage
conditions was another point of contention in the re-
ports. Here again, state archival leadership seemed to
be the key to assisting local government in placing their
records in "public local records centers, private his-
torical societies and libraries, or in regional network
systems."

Cox then turned to the planning process itself, and
commented on the methods used to gather and evalu-
ate information.

While Cox faulted many of the states for the manner
in which they administered the questionnaires associated
with the assessment they were undertaking, he did cite
some exceptions. One state, he noted: "visited every
chancery and circuit clerk's office in the 82 counties and
had professional archivists complete survey question-
naires." That state's records officials were so thorough
because it was the first time in the state's history that
such an information gathering process of this kind had
taken place, and they wanted to take advantage of the
opportunity. In the end they reported that "through the
opportunities of the Assessment Project, the archival
constituency has been identified."

Cox also stressed that the quality of the overall plan-
ning report seemed higher when the states used special
consultants in certain areas, and lower when only one
consultant was hired to do most of the project work and
final report writing. But, regardless of the quality of the
reports, Cox felt that many states missed the opportu-
nity presented by the planning process to compile de-
tailed data on local government records conditions and
to develop recommendations best suited to the state's
records environment.

Before providing recommendations based on his study

of the planning reports. Cox presented his overall view
of the project;

Despite the present weakness of the Assessment
and Reporting Projects, they represent a fresh start
and new momentum for working with local gov-
ernment records in the United States. If these proj-
ects have not succeeded in laying a firm foundation
for archival planning, they have at least brought
long range planning to the fore as an issue in the
profession. . . . Perhaps the most disturbing aspect
of this new interest in planning, however, is that it
has developed primarily through the impetus of
the NHPRC, a funding organization, and not inde-
pendently via institutions as they have recognized
the need.

The concluding recommendations attached to Dr.
Cox's report were directed at the NHPRC, and they re-
lated to the administration of the planning grants. Those
recommendations included: additional emphasis on the
process by which information is gathered; limiting the
use of questionnaires and increasing on-site visits to
local government units; more information about the
character or identification of the intended audience for
the planning projects, with emphasis on clarity, concise-
ness and attractiveness of the reports; more direction
concerning the use of funds for data collection, generally
discouraging hiring one person to do the project and
encouraging full mobilization of archives staff and advi-
sory board members; and, finally, reconsideration of
the membership of NHPRC state advisory boards, with
broader representation from the community of citizens
concerned about records and a larger representation
from local governments.

Consultant Report: Historical Records Repositories

The next consultant to speak was William L. Joyce,
Director of the Division of Archives and Manuscripts at
the New York Public Library. Dr. Joyce had studied the
planning reports for their attention to historical records
repositories in the states, meaning any archives or manu-
script repository that was not considered to be part of
the state or of a local government unit

Joyce echoed the earlier consultants' comments about
"rising costs, declining levels, of support, growing de-
mands for archival professionalism/' and similar pres-
sures. But/for the most part, the institutions considered
by Joyce had no imperative to collect or hold historical
documents. That is, while a government unit at the state,
county, or municipal level is required to maintain its
own current and historical files for corporate reasons,

there is no similar requirement for a private historical
society, museum, or other research institution. These
institutions collect various materials for various reasons.,
and almost always voluntarily. Thus, Joyce addressed the
question of efficiency and service to the research com-
munity, rather than corporate responsibility. In address-
ing that question, he found that the reports contained
numerous instances of small collections, poorly tended
in understaffed and underbudgeted institutions:

In Pennsylvania, half the 200 repositories that were
surveyed have fewer than 100 cubic feet of records.
The report further states that these small institutions
have no permanent staff, no climate control or
security systems to protect the records, poor ar-
rangement and description procedures that makeification; de-
